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tlemen than the two Effinghams, the pet characters in the 
passengers' cabin, it has never been our lot to meet, either 
in fact or fiction ; and the heroine, Miss Eve Effingham, is 
a special nonentity. The newspaper editor, Mr. Stedfast 
Dodge, is plainly designed for a cruelly severe satire upon the 
editorial corps in the United States. But the character of this 
worthy is drawn in such exaggerated colors, that it shows the 
unskilfulness and ill-feeling of the author, but by no means the 
real faults and follies, — many and serious enough, — of the 
persons against whom the satire is aimed. The fact is, Mr. 
Cooper has no facility in drawing characters. With two or 
three exceptions, his personages are mere wooden images, with 
no semblance of life. Their conversation would be intoler- 
able, or rather impossible, between men and women of flesh and 
blood ; their actions would be inconceivable, out of the pages 
of a romance. People never talk as Mr. Cooper imagines. 
There are far fewer blockheads, male or female, in the real 
world, than in that possessed by Mr. Cooper's imagination. 

This novel has almost no plot. The characters, such as 
they are, figure in a few dull dialogues ; and there are a few 
faint indications of an incipient love story, which is probably 
to be unfolded in the next work. As it stands now, there is 
no completeness, no couclusion, no plan, to be found in the 
book. Nothing redeems it from utter and deplorable dulness, 
save a few descriptive passages, and two or three animated 
actions. The battle with the Arabs, on the African coast, is 
the best of the latter ; and the storm which precedes it, is the 
most brilliant of the former. 



3. — 1. The Lady's Annual Register and Housewife's Memo- 
randum Book, for 1838. By Caroline Gilman. 
Boston : T. H. Carter. 12mo. pp. 140. 

2. Recollections of a Southern Matron, by Caroline Gil- 
man, Author of " Recollections of a New England 
House-Keeper." New York : Harper and Brothers. 

3. The Poetry of Travelling in the United States. By 
Caroline Gilman, with additional Sketches, by a few 
Friends, and a "Week among Autographs," by the 
Rev. S. Gilman. New York : S. Colman. 12mo. 
pp. 430. 

The title-page of the first-named of these works, is an index 
to its contents. It is a manual for the use of housekeepers, 
containing pertinent hints and instructions in the various de- 
partments of housekeeping, including a garden Calendar for 
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Northern and Southern latitudes, and good advice on the sub- 
ject of economy and domestic thrift. A proper proportion of 
the dulce is mingled with the utile, in the shape of stories, an- 
ecdotes, and poems, many of which are original. Much of the 
original matter is very good, and the poems are generally 
graceful and pleasing. We think it would have been better, 
if the anecdotes had been omitted entirely, as the greater part 
of them are old, and many of them not in perfectly good taste. 
We were somewhat surprised to observe the vulgarism of 
"learn," for "teach," on page 51. The paper, print, and 
engravings are all good, and the work deserves success, and 
we hope will obtain it. 

Viewed simply as a work of art, the " Recollections of a 
Southern Matron " cannot claim much commendation. It 
does not pretend to have any regular plot, with a beginning, a 
middle, and an end, but is merely a sort of family journal, in 
which the events stand to each other in no other relation, than 
that of sequence or succession. The style is often careless, 
and generally very diffuse ; the sentimentality is occasionally 
excessive, and the fine writing sometimes degenerates into su- 
perfine. In spite of these defects, however, there is a good 
deal to praise in the book. It has the merit of being an origi- 
nal sketch of American life, and not a tame copy of a transat- 
lantic model, and it is written with considerable freshness and 
spirit. There is a truth and naturalness about many of its 
pictures, which make up most amply for slight defects in draw- 
ing and coloring. Many of the incidents are told exceedingly 
well, and with a vein of quiet and graceful humor, which is 
very pleasing. The chapter describing the difficulties encoun- 
tered by a Southern matron in teaching her children, already 
well known by its having been appended to Miss Martineau's 
" Society in America," is one of the most capital things we 
ever read ; and there are many others in the same style, 
nearly as good. The moral and religious tone of the work is 
of a high order, and it has that charm, which flows from the 
constant manifestation of an amiable temper and an affection- 
ate disposition. It has the staple of literary excellence, and 
wants only more of artistical skill in the finish and execution. 

The character of Mr. Bates, the Yankee schoolmaster, 
strikes us as a decided failure, — a broad caricature, which has 
not even the merit of novelty. Does our fair author imagine, 
that a letter of ten printed pages was ever written by any- 
body, in which every period contains some Yankee vulgarism ? 
It is as great an absurdity as a plum pudding would be, that 
was made wholly of plums. Jack Downing understands this 
thing better. 
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It' gives us great pleasure to speak more favorably of Mrs. 
Gilman's last published work. " The Poetry of Travelling " 
is made up of sketches, touched with a light and graceful pencil. 
It is written in a highly descriptive style, and diversified by a 
great variety of interesting scenes. The fine points in the pic- 
turesque parts of the country, which were included in our 
author's travels, have been viewed with a poet's eye, and are 
brought out with an artist's hand. The language is neat, ex- 
pressive, and simple, flowing with a natural ease and propriety. 
The first half of the volume is made up of " Notes of a North- 
ern E.xcursion," and contams descriptions of the principal 
places, in the Northern States, remarkable either for pictur- 
esque beauty or historical renown. Reminiscences of the 
past are mingled pleasantly with delineations of the present, 
and the parts are connected, by a thread of individual adven- 
ture, enough to give them the interest of a personal journal. 
Not a little is added to the attractiveness of the book by several 
very agreeable little pieces of poetry, suggested by the associa- 
tions of the scenes, in the midst of which they were composed. 
The local sketches of the South are drawn with as much skill 
as those of the North, and will be more interesting, on account 
of their novelty, at least to Northern readers. Mrs. Gilman's 
writings are finely adapted to the promotion of social inter- 
course and kindly feelings between the different parts of the 
United States. No one understands better than she, the ex- 
cellent qualities ofthe Southern character, — its warm and gen- 
erous feelings, and its open-handed hospitality, — and the pe- 
culiar beauties of Southern scenery ; and no one can hold them 
up to the love and admiration of the North in more attractive 
colors. To this end, her literary labors seem to have been 
specially directed ; an end as laudable as the means she has 
often taken are delicate and tasteful. 



4. — Joanna of Naples. By the Author of "Miriam." Boston: 
Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 1838. 12mo. pp. 213. 

The author of this little volume is already well known to the 
literary public by her much applauded tragedy of "Miriam." 
That work has been reviewed at length in the pages of this 
Journal.* " Joanna of Naples" is founded on the historical 
events in the life of that unhappy queen ; a life signalized by 
the greatest misfortunes, and, in the opinion of some, stained 

* Vol. XLV. pp. 312 et seqq. 



